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WHY  THE  PEACE  TREATY 
SHOULD  BE  RATIFIED 


The  world  has  emerged  from  the  greatest  war  in  history  with  two  main  ideas  domi- 
nating human  thought. 

The  Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  therefore,  had  for  its  main  objects: 

1.  To  prevent  future  wars,  and 

2.  To  improve  the  world  as  a  place  for  human  habitation  through  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  democratic  self-government. 

Former  peace  treaties  have  concerned  themselves  solely  with  indemnities  and 
boundary  lines.  Peoples,  money  and  territories  have  been  handed  from  vanquished 
to  victor  about  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  defeat  suffered  by  the  losing  nation 
or  nations. 

The  document  brought  into  being  in  Paris  was  built  upon  new  principles.  The 
victorious  nations  did  not  set  out  to  see  how  much  territory  they  could  take  to  them- 
selves from  the  defeated  nations. 

A  fact  of  paramount  importance  in  gauging  the  integrity  of  the  Peace  Conference 
was  the  fact  that  millions  of  people  were  liberated  and  set  up  under  independent  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choosing. 

The  Paris  conference  sought,  as  no  other  peace  conference  ever  has  sought,  to  reach 
into  the  mind  of  the  people  and  write  into  definite  terms  the  deepest  and  best  thought 
to  be  found  there. 

So  it  was  that  the  interests  of  the  world's  toilers  came  to  be  considered.  This  was 
truly  an  epoch-making  step.  The  covenant  of  the  I^eague  of  Nations  is  the  written 
verdict  and  agreement  of  the  civilized  world  that  until  justice  is  done  to  those  who  work, 
justice  has  been  done  only  in  part. 

Not  even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  or  of  the 
labor  section  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  will  contend  that  perfection  is  to  be  found  in  it. 
The  Paris  conference  did  not  produce  a  perfect  document  and  did  not  give  a  perfect 
expression  to  the  high  ideals  that  animate  the  civilized  world  today. 

The  conference  DID  produce  a  document  that  measurably  expresses  the  best  and 
most  constructive  thought  of  the  world  and  that  opens  the  way  absolutely  to  a  complete 
expression  of  the  highest  ideals  which  mankind  may  have  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  complete  effort  of  every  forward-looking  person  should  be  dedicated  to  securing 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  establishes  no  barrier  to  progress  anywhere. 

It  opens  the  way  to  progress  everywhere. 

It  seeks  to  clear  the  way  of  some  of  the  most  hopeless  barriers  that  have  held 
nations  enchained  in  the  past  and  tends  to  make  obsolete  the  institution  of  war  which 
has  been  throughout  the  history  of  mankind  the  most  destructive  agency  it  has  known. 
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LABOR  IN  THE  TREATY 

The  labor  section  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  gives  to  the  working  people  a  status  in 
society  wRich,  prior  to  the  great  war,  was  little  more  than  a  dream  in  the  minds  of  a 
few.  In  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  labor  draft  convention  as  written  into  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  the  whole  civilized  world  now  agrees  that : 

"Whereas,  The  League  of  Nations  has  for  its  objects  the  establishment 
of  universal  peace,  and  such  a  peace  can  be  established  only  if  it  is  based  upon 
social  justice;  and 

"WhErBAS,  Conditions  of  labor  exist  involving  such  injustice,  hardship 
and  privation  to  large  numbers  of  people  as  to  produce  unrest  so  great  that  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  world  are  imperiled;  and  an  improvement  of  those 
conditions  is  urgently  required,  as  for  example,  by  the  regulation  of  tlje  hours 
of  work,  including  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  working  day  and  week,  the 
regulation  of  labor  supply,  the  prevention  of  unemployment,  the  provision  of 
an  adequate  living  wage,  the  protection  of  the  worker  against  sickness,  disease 
and  injury  arising  out  of  his  employment,  the  protection  of  children,  young 
persons  and  women,  provision  for  old  age  and  injury,  protection  of  the  interests 
of  workers  when  employed  in  countries  other  than  their  own,  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  association,  the  organization  of  technical  and 
vocational  education  and  other  measures. 

"WhErKas,  Also  the  failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt  humane  conditions 
of  labor  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other  nations  which  desire  to  improve  the 
conditions  in  their  own  countries. 

"The  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  moved  by  sentiment  of  justice 
and  humanity  as  well  as  by  the  desire  to  secure  the  permanent  peace  of  the 
world,  agree  to  the  following  convention:" 

Social  justice  here  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  prime  considerations  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  this  social  justice  a  mere  abstraction.  It  becomes  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
something  definite  that  enters  into  the  lives  of  all  people. 

Perhaps  more  expressive  of  the  thought  underlying  the  labor  section  of  the  treaty 
is  the  paragraph  which  serves  as  a  preamble  or  introduction  to  the  nine  specific  points 
constituting  what  is  known  as  Labor's  Bill  of  Rights.    This  paragraph  reads : 

"The  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  recognizing  that  the  well-being, 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  industrial  wage-earners,  is  of  supreme 
international  importance,  have  framed  a  permanent  machinery  associated  with 
that  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  further  this  great  end.  They  recognize  that 
differences  of  climate,  habits  and  customs  of  economic  opportunity  and  indus- 
trial tradition  make  strict  uniformity  in  the  conditions  of  labor  difficult  of 
immediate  attainment.  But  holding  as  they  do,  that  labor  should  not  be 
regarded  merely  as  an  article  of  commerce,  they  think  that  there  are  methods 
and  principles  for  regulating  labor  conditions  which  all  industrial  communities 
should  endeavor  to  apply  so  far  as  their  special  circtunstances  will  permit." 

The  nine  points  which  constitute  this  Bill  of  Rights  are  specific  provisions  calcu- 
lated to  make  possible  a  better  and  fuller  life  for  working  people  in  every  country. 
They  are  so  important  that  they  should  be  given  the  widest  circulation  possible  in  every 
country.    They  are  here  set  forth  in  full: 
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"Among  these  methods  and  principles  (quoted  just  above),  the  following, 
seem  to  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  be  of  special  and  urgent 
importance : 

"First.  The  guiding  principle  above  enunciated  that  labor  should  not 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce. 

"Second.  The  right  of  association  for  all  lawful  purposes  by  the  employed 
as  well  as  by  the  employers. 

"Third.  The  payment  to  the  employed  of  a  wage  adequate  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  standard  of  life  as  this  is  understood  in  their  time  and  country. 

"Fourth,  The  adoption  of  an  eight-hours  day  or  a  forty-eight-hours  week 
as  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  where  it  has  not  already  been  obtained. 

"Fifth.  The  adoption  of  a  weekly  rest  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
which  should  include  Sunday  whenever  practicable. 

"Sixth.  The  abolition  of  child  labor  and  the  imposition  of  such  limita- 
tions on  the  labor  of  young  persons  as  shall  permit  the  continuation  of  their 
education  and  assure  their  proper  physical  development. 

"Seventh.  The  principle  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal 
remuneration  for  work  of  equal  value. 

"Eighth.  The  standard  set  by  law  in  each  country  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  of  labor  should,  have  due  regard  to  the  equitable  economic  treat- 
ment of  all  workers  lawfully  resident  therein. 

"Ninth.  Each  state  should  make  provision  for  a  system  of  inspection 
in  which  women  should  take  part  in  order  to  insure  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  employed." 

The  estimate  of  the  Peace  Conference  itself  upon  this  Bill  of  Rights  is  accurate 
and  valuable. 

The  conference  made  no  vainglorious  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  the  ills  of 
mankind  are  to  be  cured  by  the  language  of  the  treaty,  but  it  did  make  an  honest  and 
truthful  statement  as  follows: 

"Without  claiming  that  these  methods  and  principles  are  either  complete 
or  final,  The  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
are  well  fitted  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  that  if  adopted 
by  the  industrial  communities  who  are  members  of  the  League  and  safeguarded 
in  practice  by  an  adequate  system  of  such  inspection,  they  will  confer  lasting 
benefits  upon  the  wage-earner  of  the  world." 

Of  this  program  President  Wilson  says: 

"The  labor  program  which  the  Conference  of  Peace  has  adopted  as  part 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  achievements 
of  the  new  day  in  which  the  interests  of  labor  are  to  be  systematically  and 
intelligently  safeguarded  and  promoted. 

"Amidst  the  multitude  of  other  interests  this  great  step  forward  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked  and  yet  no  other  single  thing  that  has  been  done  will  help  more 
to  stabilize  conditions  of  labor  throughout  the  world  and  ultimately  relieve 
the  unhappy  conditions  which  in  too  many  places  have  prevailed. 

"Personally,  I  regard  this  as,  one  of  the  most  gratifying  achievements -of 
the  Conference." 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  CONGRESS 

In  addition  to  the  magnificent  Bill  of  Rights,  the  labor  section  of  the  treaty  creates 
"a  permanent  organization  for  the  promotion  of  the  international  regulation  of  labor 
conditions." 

The  International  Labor  Congress  can  not  impose  its  will  upon  any  unwilling  nation. 
It  will  have  none  of  the  functions  of  a  supreme  parliament.  The  underlying  idea  is  to 
foster  progress  throughout  the  world  by  a  free  will  adoption  of  higher  standards  as  a  result 
of  the  reasoned  decisions  of  nations  acting  collectively. 

Standards  of  advanced  countries  are  given  absolute  protection  against  any  possible 
concerted  action  to  lower  them  on  the  part  of  less  advanced  nations: 

"In  no  case  shall  any  of  the  Members  of  the  I^eague  of  Nations  be  asked 
or  required,  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  any  recommendation  or  draft  con- 
vention by  the  Conference,  to  diminish  the  protection  afforded  by  its  existing 
legislation  to  the  workers  concerned." 

Amendment  and  improvement  are  provided  for  in  the  labor  section  of  the  treaty 
just  as  it  is  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  itself : 

"Amendments  to  this  convention  which  are  adopted  by  the  Conference 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  delegates  present  shall 
take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  states  whose  representatives  compose  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  by  lihree-fourths  of  the  states 
whose  representatives  compose  the  body  of  delegates  of  the  League." 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  reading  of  the  first  clause  of  the  nine  contained  in 
Labor's  Bill  of  Rights  where  it  is  provided  that  "labor  should  not  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  conunodity  or  article  of  commerce."  It  has  been  charged  that  this  is  a  negative 
declaration  and  actually  means  that  labor  is  a  commodity.  This  interpretation  is 
wholly  unwarranted  by  any  rule  of  grammar  or  construction.  The  Bill  of  Rights  is 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  The  nine  points  are  in  reality  the  nine  "resolves"  of  the 
resolution  while  the  introductory  paragraph  is  the  "whereas"  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution,  to  be  considered  accurately  and  intelligently,  must  be  considered 
as  a  whole.  The  resolves  are  predicated  upon  the  whereas,  and  the  whereas  says: 
"That  the  well-being,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  of  industrial  wage-earners  is  of 
supreme  international  importance." 

The  meaning  of  the  document  as  a  whole  clearly  and  unmistakably  is  that  working 
people  must  hereafter  be  regarded  as  people  and  not  as  mere  units  of  labor  power  which 
are  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

The  draft  convention  dealing  with  labor  takes  the  concept  that  was  written  for 
America  in  the  famous  provision  in  the  Clayton  Law  and  makes  it  the  supreme  edict 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  might  have  been  made  stronger.  It  might  have  been  couched 
in  more  specific  terms. 

The  point  today  is  that  reconstruction  of  any  part  of  the  document  is  impossible. 

Thousands  who  read  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  labor  section 
of  the  treaty  will  see  at  once  where  the  language  of  both  can  be  improved.  Each  will 
know  just  how  it  should  be  rewritten  to  be  made  more  clear  and  more  emphatic. 
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That  representatives  of  some  twenty-eight  nations  of  varied  aijd  at  times  con- 
flicting interests  could  again  come  together  and  agree  upon  a  document  of  greater  clarity 
and  greater  value  is  so  doubtful  as  to  be  almost  a  sure  impossibility. 

A  DOCUMENT  FOR  HUMANITY 

The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  provides  for  a  voluntary  league  of  free  nations. 

The  League  undertakes,  by  virtue  of  acceptance  of  the  Covenant,  to  promote 
justice  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  nations  associated  in  the  League  undertake  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war, 
but  to  deal  openly,  honestly  and  justly  with  each  other. 

•  The  nations  pledge  themselves  to  observe  scrupulously  the  sanctity  of  treaties 
and  to  establish  the  rules  of  international  law  as  the  rule  of  international  conduct. 

And  the  nations  pledge  cooperation  in  matters  of  common  concern.  Witness  the 
labor  section  of  the  treaty,  the  disarmament  clauses  and  the  creation  of  the  interna- 
tional secretariat  of  the  League  itself. 

In  the  Covenant  the  nations  agree  to: 

Submit  disputes  to  arbitration. 

Respect  and  preserve  the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  each 
member  nation  against  external  aggression. 

Abstain  from  war  against  any  member  nation  until  the  dispute  has  been  sent  to 
arbitration  or  mediation  and  until  three  months  after  the  award  or  recommendation. 
Even  then  the  nations  agree  not  to  war  upon  any  nation  that  accepts  the  award  or  com- 
plies with  the  imanimous  finding  of  the  Council  or  Assembly. 

Exchange  information  about  military  and  naval  programs  and  industries  adaptable 
to  warlike  purposes,  and 

For  stated  periods,  not  exceeding  ten  years,  unless  relieved  of  the  obligation  by 
the  Council,  observe  limitations  of  armament  when  voluntarily  adopted  by  each  of 
them  on  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

This  is  not  paradise.  It  is  not  perfection.  But  it  is  the  first  good  pavement  on 
the  road  to  perfection. 

Moreover,  the  League  undertakes  to — 

Secure  fair,  just  and  humane  treatment  for  labor. 

Secure  just  treatment  for  natives  under  control  of  member  states. 

And,  hall-mark  of  honest  intentions,  the  member  nations  agree  to 

Abrogate  all  treaties  inconsistent  with  the  Covenant  and  make  no  new  ones,  and 

Register  all  new  treaties,  which  shall  not  be  binding  until  they  are  registered. 

Secret  diplomacy  dies  by  virtue  of  those  paragraphs. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  itself  born  in  the  open,  rings  down  the 
curtain  on  secrecy. 

To  have  achieved  that  turn-over  in  diplomatic  practice  is  to  have  achieved  a  revo- 
lution in  diplomacy.  This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  of  the  benefits  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant,  visited  upon  the  world  even  before  the  Covenant  has  been  made 
the  official  declaration  of  the  nations. 
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AMERICAN  LABOR'S  ENDORSEMENT 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  Friday,  June  20,  in  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  endorsed  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  and  the  labor  section  of  the  treaty, 
by  a  vote  of  29,909  to  420  votes,  almost  a  unanimous  decision.  This  vote  was  taken 
after  every  possible  adverse  argument  had  been  presented  with  the  utmost  freedom  in 
unlimited  debate  by  the  minority  that  opposed  endorsement. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee,  on  which  the  great  convention  acted  in  voting  its 
endorsement,  there  is  this  language  which  carries  the  conviction  of  American  labor  in 
favor  of  the  most  progressive  and  constructive  international  agreement  ever  entered 
into: 

"Your  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  protocol  of  Article  19,  .  .  . 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"  'In  no  case  shall  any  of  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  be  asked 
or  required  as  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  any  recommendation  or  draft  con- 
vention by  the  Conference  to  diminish  the  protection  afforded  by  its  existing 
legislation  to  the  workers  concerned.' 

"We  agree  with  the  Executive  Council  that  the  treaty  embodying  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  a  perfect  document  and  that  perfec- 
tion is  not  claimed  for  it.  Your  committee  agrees  'that  it  marks  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  that  has  ever  been  reached  in  the  international  affairs 
of  mankind.'  It  is  calculated  to  and  does  'provide  the  best  machinery  of 
procedure  yet  devised  for  the  prevention  of  war.'  It  provides  that  inter- 
national disputes  between  nations  shall  be  settled  in  the  calm  light  of  reason 
and  justice,  rather  than  by  the  arbitrament  of  war,  with  its  consequent  slaughter 
of  priceless  human  lives  and  destruction  of  untold  wealth. 

"No  human  being  in  possession  of  his  moral  senses  can  deny  the  adoption 
of  a  measure  that  will  tend  to  prevent  the  indescribable  horrors  of  another 
world  war.  Civilization  must  turn  to  a  point  where  international  disputes 
will  be  settled  in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  rather  than  by  the  repetition  of  the 
horrors  we  have  just  witnessed.  While  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
with  its  labor  provisions  is  not  perfect,  is  not  all  that  we  desire,  it  is  in  the  right 
direction,  for  the  reason  stated,  and  a  multiplicity  of  others,  and  should  be 
adopted  in  principle,  and  we  so  recommend. 

"We  further  recommend  that  the  Executive  Council  be  authoidzed  and 
directed  to  aid  in  every  way  the  holding  of  the  International  Labor  Congress 
which,  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  will  convene  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
October,  1919." 

The  case  for  the  League  of  Nations  is  overwhelming. 

Through  the  Covenant  of  the  League  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  world  are  set 
firmly  against  wrong  and  against  going  backward. 

It  has  not  yet  been  learned  how  to  make  war  impossible,  but  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  make  it  exceedingly  difficult.  War  can  never  be  outlawed  except 
by  an  agreement  among  nations,  such  as  this. 

It  has  not  yet  been  learned  how  to  keep  men  and  women  from  falling  backward  at 
times,  and  so  it  may  be  with  nations,  but  under  the  Covenant  they  will  find  it  hard  to 
drag^the  world  back  with  them. 
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The  doors  to  progress  are  opened  wide.  Inducement  to  go  forward  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Covenant. 

Peace  and  progress  are  founded  on  justice. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  most  powerful  ally  justice  has  ever 
found  in  the  history  of  man. 

The  democratic  thought  of  the  world  is  determined  that  the  new  day  shall  dawn. 
Designing  politicians  who  speak  for  personal  ambition,  partisan  advantage,  or  for 
special  interests  should  be  advised  to  give  heed  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  for  it  will  not 
be  denied. 

In  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  only  safety  we  know  of  for  the  future  and  the  only 
spiritual  recompense  we  have  found  for  the  anguish  of  the  past. 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


